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whose singular we may often represent by the 
help of some extraneous modifier; as, for 
example, when we say "a Smith," or "the 
flat-iron." But grammatically Smiths is the 
plural of Smith, and irons, of iron. 

Lest doubt still linger about either of the 
points we have just been discussing, let me 
present one more example, not more con- 
clusive perhaps as to principle, but more 
strikingly parallel in detail to the case of / 
and toe. The word mother, used absolutely, 
is as unique as the word / itself; — by no pos- 
sibility of thought could a person have more 
than one mother. Both words, / and mother, 
represent termini of personal relationship — 
the one of relationship of uttered speech, the 
other of relation to origin and source. That 
one represents the hither terminus of relation, 
and the other the farther terminus, makes no 
difference whatever in this discussion. Both 
relations, moreover, are "egocentric" ac- 
cording to Professor Owen's phraseology, and 
he would doubtless make haste to characterize 
mother as " pedocentric " also. Both terms 
are subject to instant and complete shift as to 
designated object upon shift of the speaker's 
r61e in the "colloquial drama." Both relation- 
ships, however, are unique in one direction 
only ; the unique /may have for its co-respon- 
dent a singular thou or a plural you; while 
mother may stand in her peculiar relation to 
me alone, or to others with me. That is, the 
designated point in each case is still a point, 
whether it be the origin of a single line or of 
several divergent lines. But when I pluralize 
the word mother, and say, for instance, "Their 
mothers were all present," I multiply, so to 
speak, the points of origin, and postulate a 
series of parallel relationships-in-fact, wherein 
the uniqueness is distributed, and so in ap- 
pearance lost. Precisely in the same manner, 
when I say, "We have come to help you," I 
have merely multiplied my points of origin, 
and have postulated a series of parallel re- 
lationship-in-speech. In my capacity — self- 
assumed it may be — of speaker pro tern., I 
associate with me in the declaration a number 
of persons, each one of whom, I intimate, 
would say, were he to speak for himself, "I 
have come to help you. "5 If mothers then, 

5 In certain forms of concerted speech, as; for example, in 
the chorus of a Greek tragedy, the distribution of relation or 
function which we have just seen made in thought, is made 
in actual fact, and each member for himself says " I." 



of undoubted right is the plural of mother, I 
see no valid reason why we should not equally 
be the plural of I. 

And finally, turning from this immediate 
discussion to the general field, we find 
that the work to which our new grammarians 
have set themselves is really great and im- 
portant, — nothing less, in fact, than the re- 
vision and reconstruction of the grammatical 
categories and of grammatical system. To its 
accomplishment they have brought most ad- 
mirable zeal and enthusiasm ; and they have 
certainly made a promising beginning. But 
in the light of the present discussion it may 
not be superfluous to remind them to beware 
of attempting to administer the objective 
realm of grammar as if it were a mere de- 
pendency of the subjective realm of logic ; to 
beware of mistaking dialectical subtlety for 
the firm grasp of fact ; and to beware of fol- 
lowing the deceitful glare of paradox rather 
than the steadfast lamp of Truth. 

Cornelius Beach Bradley. 
Paris. 



ETYMOLOGICAL NOTES. 

1. NHG. eilen from MHG., OHG. tlen is 
compared with ON. it, OE. He 'sole of foot,' 
and referred to the root ei- 'go' (Persson, Wz. 
78 ; Kluge, Et. Wb. s. v. eilen), and also con- 
nected with Skt. lyarti 'erregt, erhebt,' trie 
'setzt sich in bewegung, erhebt sich,' Gk. 
iaXAaa 'send, throw' (Schade, Wb.; Uhlen- 
beck, Ai. Wb.). 

In any case eilen is probably from the root 
ei-, and we may compare Lith. eile 'row, series, 
generation,' eTlyj'u 'put in rows, arrange.' The 
primary meaning here is 'course, line, series.' 

2. OE. 541 'disease,' adlian 'be sick, be ill, 
become infirm or weak' may be compared with 
ON. illr 'ill, bad, wicked' <*id~la-, pre-Germ. 
*oitl6- (or *9itl6-) and *it/6- 'gone, departed, 
departing,' whence 'weak, ill, bad.' From 
the idea of separation come also OHG. ital, 
MHG. ttel 'leer, ledig, eitel, vergeblich ; rein,' 
OS. tdal 'leer, nichtig,' OE. idel 'empty, deso- 
late, destitute, useless, vain, idle,' a-idlian 'be 
free (from) ; get rid of, frustrate, annul.' All 
are from the root ei- 'go,' and related to Gk. 
otros 'ill-fate, misery, ruin, death,' Skt. eta 
'eilend, dahinschiessend,' iti 'plage, not,' enas 
'ungluck, frevel, siinde.' 
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The 'ill, evil, wrong' is frequently thought of 
as that which departs, swerves, bends, sways, 
etc. 

3. So we may explain evil, OE. yfel 'bad, 
wicked; painful, miserable,' Goth.«WZr 'fibel, 
schlecht, bose,' which have been connected 
with ON. ufr 'unfreundlich, ttbermutig,' OHG. 
itppi 'bosartig,' and further with Goth, uf, ufar 
(cf. Kluge, Uhlenbeck, El. Wbb.). According 
to this explanation pre-Germ. *upilo- meant 
'fiber die schranken gehend.' But the base 
probably meant rather 'turning, waving, wan- 
ton, tippig; turned, distorted, perverted,' and 
may be referred to Skt. vdpati 'wirft, streut,' 
OE. wafian 'wave,' wceflian 'talk foolishly,' 
etc. (cf. author, Mod. Lang. Notes, xv, 98). 

4. Similarly worse, OE. wyrsa, Goth. 
wairsiza 'schlimmer, arger,' which are referred 
to OHG. werran 'verwirren,' Lat. verro 
'sweep, brush; sweep along,' Gk. dito-Eeptie 
'swept away,' may be derived from a base 
uer-so- 'whirl, twist,' which is also in OE. 
wrase 'knot, lump,' that is, 'twist.' From this 
come 'sweep,' as in OE. swapan 'swing: sweep; 
hurry, rush,' and 'wrong,' as in OE. wringan 
('twist'), 'wring:' wrang 'wrong.' 

5. From the root uei- 'turn, bend, twist' 
come OE. wtdl 'defilement, impurity,' wtdlian 
'defile,' Lat. vitium 'fault, defect, blemish, 
vice.' Compare Skt. vdyati 'webt, flicht,' 
vy&yati 'windet, wickelt,' vita's 'gewunden,' 
Lat. v'ttis 'vine,' OHG. wtda 'weide,' etc. 

6. From 'turn, twist' come also MHG. ge- 
weide, ingeweide 'einge weide.' NHG. aus- 
weiden 'das eingeweide herausnehmen' proves 
nothing as to the original meaning, since it 
was formed after the original meaning was lost 
sight of. So E. gut 'ausweiden' was formed 
directly from gut 'intestine' with no thought of 
the primary signification. 

a. For the derivation of words for 'in- 
testines' from 'winding, twisting' compare the 
following: OHG. slingen ' winden, flechten : ' 
geslinge 'geschlinge,' with which compare Lat. 
laqueus 'noose, snare, schlinge : ' lactis 'gut.' 
— Gk. &U| 'twisted, winding, spiral ; twist, 
whirl, tendril, curl, volute: bowels.' Just as 
from uei- 'wind, twist' comes OHG. wtda 
'weide,' so here we haveGk. kXixtj 'a winding, 
twisting: willow,' Lat. salix. — Skt. veskd-s 
'schlinge zum erwurgen' (root %ei- 'twist'), 



Lith. viskiit 'bebe,' OHG. wise 'strohwisch,' 
ON. viskr 'bundel:' Lat. viscera. — Skt. 
krndtti 'spinnt, dreht,' Goth, haurds 'hurde: ' 
hairpra, OHG. herdar 'eingeweide.' This old 
explanation is semasiologically unimpeacha- 
ble, though another explanation is possible. — 
E. rope 'seil: ' ropes 'geschlinge.' — OHG. gam 
'garn' : ON. ggrn, Lith. zarna 'darm, (cf. 
Kluge, El. Wb.). 

7. From 'twist, bend' comes 'shrink, shrivel, 
wrinkle, wither: ' Lat. viescb 'shrivel, wither,' 
Lith. vystu (aor. vytau) 'welke,' E. wither. 
Compare OHG. scranchon 'schwanken, mit 
schragen beinen gehen: ' OE. scrincan 'shrink, 
contract ; wither, fade ; ' OE. wrencan 'twist, 
turn : ' wrincle 'wrinkle.' 

8. From 'wither, fade' may come 'faded, 
dark-colored, livid, blue.' This explains Lat. 
vitrttm, OHG. wet/, OE. wad 'woad,' a plant 
formerly used for coloring blue. 

9. From a base tiei-so- 'twist, whirl' comes 
OHG. wise 'strohwisch' as we saw above. 
From the same base with another suffix come 
ME. wisp 'wisp,' Dan. visp 'rute,' vispe 'mit 
einer rute peitschen,' Sw. visp 'quirl,' vispa 
'quirlen.' Compare further Skt. vesati 'ist 
tatig, wirkt, bringt zu stande,' Lith. vaisinu 
'mache wachsen,' vaisa 'fruchtbarkeit, veisiii 
'durch fortpflanzen sich vermehren machen,' 
OE. wise 'growth, plant ; ' Skt. vestate 'windet 
sich,' Lith. vystau 'windele;' visgu 'zittere, 
schlottere.' We see from this that the idea of 
rapid motion which is seen in NHG. wischen, 
entwischen, erwischen is original just as it is in 
Lith. viskiu 'bebe.' I am inclined to believe 
also that we should refer to this base Lat. 
viscum (viscus) 'mistletoe;' 'birdlime,' visci- 
dus 'clammy, sticky, viscid,' from a base 
*uisko- 'ropy, stringy, glutinous,' which would 
correspond to OHG. wise. In this case Gk. 
Hoi 'mistletoe ; birdlime' may be for *Ft6x6i 
rather than Lat. viscus for *vixns (cf. Brug- 
mann, Grd. I*, 868). 

10. In any case this gives a clue to OHG. 
mistil, OE. mistel 'mistletoe,' which doubtless 
received its name from its glutinous berries, 
and may, therefore, be derived from OHG. 
mist 'kot, mist,' Goth, maihstus 'mist,' but not 
OE. mist 'nebel.' 

11. ON. knot, OHG. nuz, OE. hnutu 'nut' 
come perhaps from pre-Germ. *anda-, and 
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may be compared with Skt. kanda-s 'wurzel- 
\mo\\&,' G\i.x6vSoi'xepaia,a.6rfidya\oi(H&&.), 
xorSvXoi 'knob, knuckle.' 

12. Goth, gistjan, OHG. guistan 'verder- 
ben,' guts/ 'verderben, vernichtung' have been 
referred to Lith. gendu 'verderbe,' etc., and to 
Lith. gesti 'erloschen,' Skt. j&sate 'ist er- 
schopft.' Either explanation is possible, but 
the latter is more probable on account of ON. 
kvasa 'ermatten.' 

13. Lith. gendu 'ge\\e entzwei, verderbe, 
verwese,' gadinu 'beschadige, verderbe,' Serv. 
gaditi 'verderben, ekelhaft niachen, besudeln,' 
etc., which have been connected with Goth. 
gistjan (cf. Schade, Wb. s. v. guisf) may come 
either from a root gned- or gxedh-. In the 
former case compare MLG. quattem, quettern, 
MHG. quetzen, guetschen 'stossen, quetschen, 
zerdriicken,' kiitzer 'knauser,' and Skt. gada-s 
'krankheit' (cf. Uhlenbeck, At. Wb. s. v.). 

Or we may compare, in the second case, 
MLG. guad 'bose, schlecht, nachteilig; 
schaden,' Du. kwaad 'bose, hasslich,' MHG. 
quat, kbt 'kot,' Dan. kvadder 'schlamm,' Lith. 
geda 'schande,' Pol. zadny hasslich, garstig,' 
etc. (cf. Brugmann, Grd. I 3 , 610). To these 
we may add Skt. gadhd-s 'furt,' Ir. baidim 
'tauche unter, ertranke,' Gk. fldSoS, (SteVSoS 
'depth,' fioS/joS 'hollow, ditch.' 

The two roots are probably related, perhaps 
originally identical. The primary meaning 
must have been 'press into, press upon, crush; 
be pressed down, sink,' etc. 

14. Goth, gipus 'bauch, mutterleib,' OE. 
cwip 'womb,' etc. I connect with OE. codd 
'bag; cod, shell, husk, skin,' ON. kodde 
' kissen,' kotlre ' hodensack,' Gk. /Svrro; 
yvvaiKoi atSutor (cf. Zupitza, Germ. Gutt. 
81). 

a. The womb and stomach were often 
thought of as a 'sack' or 'pouch' or as a 
'wrapper, covering: ' Goth, nati, OE. tiet'net: ' 
nette 'caul,' Gk. rt/8vS 'belly, bowels, stomach, 
womb' (cf. Uhlenbeck, Et. Wb. s. v. nati).— 
E. caul 'covering of network for the head ; 
omentum, amnion.' — OE. hatna 'dress, cover- 
ing: womb.' — Skt. vapa 'caul, omentum,' 
primarily 'wrapper: ' Goth, wamba 'bauch' (cf. 
author, Mod. Lang. Notes, xv, 99).— OHG. 
herdo 'vellus:' ON. hrefijar 'scrotum,' OE. 
hreper 'womb, heart,' but probably not Goth. 



hairpra (see no. 6 a). — Lat. volvo 'turn, roll,' 
Gk. ttXtioo 'wind, wrap, cover,' Lat. volva 
'wrapper, covering, integument: womb.' — ON. 
skorpa 'crust, bark,' OE. sceorp 'dress,' ON. 
skreppa 'ranzen : ' Lith. skramblys 'magen.' — 
Lith. krepszas 'grosse tasche, bettelsack : ' 
OHG. href 'mutterleib, unterleib,' OE. hrif 
'womb, stomach,' gehrifian 'bring forth' 
(young). — Lat. uter 'bag : ' uterus. — Lat. lura 
'skin, leathern sack: entrails.'— Goth, balgs 
'schlauch,' OE. belg 'bag, pouch : ' E. belly.— 
Lith. vtntaris 'ein grosses netz in der form 
eines sackes : * Lat. venter. — OE. seod 'purse, 
pouch:' neweseopa 'pit of stomach,' Goth. 
supn 'magen.' 

15. Goth, ga-redan 'auf etwas bedacht 
sein' is derived from a base ri-dho- from a root 
re- in Lat. re-n 'believe, think' (cf. Brugmann, 
Grd. ii, 1047). The primary meaning was 
'turn toward ; lead toward,' or the like. This 
gave 'turn one's attention to, think about; 
care for; guess; strive for, find,' etc., in the 
various derivatives. The root re- occurs also 
in ML. Franc, ramen 'zielen, denken,' MHG. 
ram, rame 'ziel, zielen, trachten, streben,' 
r&men 'zielen, trachten, streben,' rcemen 'et- 
was als ziel ins auge fassen,' OS. rbmon 
'streben,' OE. rbmian 'possess,' that is, 
'erzielen.' Compare Skt. radhnoti 'kommt 
zurecht, bringt zu stande, gewinnt,' OHG. rat 
'rat, vorhandene mittel, vorrat,' OS. rad 'rat, 
gewinn,' Lith. randu (aor. radalt) 'finde.' 

16. E. rove 'wander, roam' is supposed to 
be the same as the obsolete rove 'practice rob- 
bery on the seas.' They should, however, be 
kept distinct. Rove 'wander' may be referred 
to OE. -rafian 'wind, twist' in d-rafian 'un- 
wind, unravel,' which gives also E. rove 'twist 
slightly. ' Compare also OE. ge-rifod, rifelede 
'wrinkled,' ON. reifa 'move, stir,' reifr 'cheer- 
ful, munter,' rifa 'bind together,' Du. reven 
'die segel einbinden,' E. reef, etc., Sw. ref 
'schnur, angelschnur,' OE. ge-rif 'catch' (of 
fish). These pre-suppose a pre-Germ. *rei-bho- 
'twist, turn, wind,' with which compare OHG. 
reif 'seil, strick, reif,' OE. rap 'rope,' etc., 
pre-Germ. *roibhnd- or *roi-bo-. 

17. E. smirk 'smile in an affected manner,' 
OE. smearcian 'smile' have been connected 
with MHG. smieren, smielen, E. smile, which 
is supposed to represent an OE. *smylan (cf. 
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Kluge and Lutz, Eng. Et. s. v. smile). This, 
however, is impossible. For OE. stnearcian 
would correspond to a Goth. *smarkon (or 
•kan), while MHG. stnieren would presuppose 
a Goth. *smiuron or *smeron, with -£- from 
pre-Germ. -H-, and, therefore easily combined 
with Lat. mints and ME. smile, OE. *smtlan, 
bases *smei-ro-, *smei-lo-. In case MHG. 
smieren represents a Goth *smiuron, we must 
separate it both from Lat. mtrus and OE. 
smearcian. That the -»>- of MHG. stnieren, 
smielen comes from -eu- is probable from MHG. 
swollen 'lacheln ; schmollen.' We have here a 
base smeu-,smu-, which is also in MHG.smutzen 
'den mund zum lachen verziehen, schmun- 
zeln,' smutzern, smunzen, -zeln 'schmunzeln,' 
Lett, smaule 'mund.' The primary meaning 
of smeu- in this group is 'draw together.' 
From this developed 'smirk, grin ; pout, sulk.' 
Whether E. smile belongs here or to Lat. 
mi-rus, Skt. smdyate Machelt' it is impossible 
to say. 

OE. smearcian, however, belongs to neither. 
It is rather cognate with NHG. dial, schmorkeln 
'schrumpfen.' We have, therefore, the same 
development in meaning as above. And yet 
they can not be connected unless we derive all 
from a root sme- with various suffixes, which, 
to be sure, is a possibility. Compare the same 
change in meaning in OHG. grinan 'lachend 
oder weinend den mund verziehen,' NHG. 
greinen, E. grin, groan. 

18. Colloquial E. swig 'drink in long 
draughts, gulp,' earlier 'suck,' is not a cor- 
rupted form but corresponds to Sw. dial, swegd 
'schlucken, verschlingen.' These are related 
to ON. svga, OE., OHG. sugan 'saugen,' Lat. 
sitcus 'juice, sap ; drink, draught.' 

19. OUG.swein 'knecht,' ON. sveinn 'knabe, 
jiingling, junger mann, diener' (whence E. 
swain), OE. swan 'man, warrior; herdsman' 
are from pre-Germ. *suoi-tio-s 'angehoriger ; 
leibeigener,' a derivative of IE. suo-lo- (seuo-) 
'suus:' Skt. svaydm 'selbst,' OChSl. svojl, 
Pruss. swats 'eigen,' whence also Lith. sva/nis 
'schwager,' svdin'e 'schwagerin.' From suo- 
'own' are also derived IE. *s%e-sor- 'sister,' 
*sue-kuro- 'socer' (cf. Kluge, Et. Wb. s. v. 
Schw ester, Schwaher). 

20. ON., OE. tol 'tool' are supposed to be 
derived from a Germ, root tan- 'make.' I 



should derive it rather from the root delo-, dblo- 
'separate, divide, split : ' Skt. ddlati 'berstet, 
springt auf,' dala-m 'stuck, teil,' OChSl. dola, 
Lith. dalis 'teil,' Lat. dolo 'hew, chip; fashion, 
contrive,' dolus 'contrivance, artifice, deceit,' 
dolabra 'mattock, pickax,' Gk. 86Xoi 'artifice, 
trick,' OHG. zala 'nachstellung, gefahr,' ON. 
tal 'list, betrug, gefahrdung, schaden,' OE. tSl 
'fault-finding, censure,' ttslan 'blame, calum- 
niate,' OHG. zalbn 'wegreissen, ratiben' (cf. 
Schade, Wb. s. v. zala, zdlon ; Prellwitz, Et. 
U'b. s. v. 80/loS, SijXionai). From the same 
root are also Lith. dalgis 'sense,' ON. taiga, 
lelgj'a 'schneiden, schnitzen.' 

From 'divide, separate' come, with differ- 
ent development of meaning, OHG. zellan 
'zuteilen; zahlen, rechnen ; erzahlen,' zalon 
'zahlen, rechnen ; erzahlen,' etc. (cf. Prellwitz, 
Et. Wb.). 

From 'tear, rend' come Lat. dolor 'pain, 
smart, ache; sorrow, grief,' doled 'feel pain ; 
grieve.' 

Francis A. Wood. 
Cornell College. 



ANOTHER VERSION OF THE BAL- 
LAD OF Lord Randal. 

The following version of the familiar ballad 
known variously as "Lord Randal," "Lord 
Ronald," and so on, was discovered by Mr. H. 
C. House, of Kingfisher College, Oklahoma, 
sung in a railroad camp at Geary, Colorado. 
It should be added to the fifteen or so versions, 
some of them American, of which Prof. Child 
makes an exhaustive study, English and Scot- 
tish Popular Ballads, 1, 151 ff. The identity of 
the ballad is unmistakable. All the conven- 
tional features, the poison, the legacy, the 
iteration, and the dialogue are present, modi- 
fied to suit altered local conditions. 

Johnny Randall. 
" Where was you last night, Johnny Randall, 

my son ? 
Where was you last night, my heart's loving 

one?" 
" A-fishing, a-fowling; mother, make my bed 

soon, 
For I'm sick at my heart, and I fain would 

lie down." 



